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Changed methods of poultry husbandry during recent 
years have presented new problems in the control and 
prevention of disease in poultry. The introduction of cab- 
inet or mammoth incubators focused attention on the added 
risk of serious losses from egg-borne diseases and the growth 
of hatcheries, many of them large establishments obtaining 
supplies of eggs from many sources, has increased the risk 
of acquisition, propagation and dissemination of disease 
and has prompted further investigations into adequate 
methods of control. 

As a result of the widespread and organised application 
of the agglutination test a great reduction in the incidence 
of pullorum disease has been effected. There has, how- 
ever, been an increase in infections associated with members 
of the Salmonella group of organisms other than S. pullorum 
and the present paper describes methods which have proved 
effective in coping with this newer problem; in this paper 
it is possible to deal only with the aspect of incubator in- 
fection. 

It does not appear that any of the salmonellas present in 
American spray-dried eggs and isolated from some out- 
breaks in chicks during the war years has become endemic 
in this country; during the last three years almost all out- 
breaks of salmonella infections other than pullorum disease 
in Scotland and in the north of England have been due to 
S. typhi-murium, with S. thompson a poor second. 

The introduction of infection into the incubator as a re- 
sult of setting eggs, the shells of which were contaminated 
with S. typhi-murium, was recorded.in America many years 
ago (Beach, 1936), but this method appears to have been 
overlooked in this country and bacteriological examinations 
have been confined largely to the egg contents only. 
Wilson (1945) isolated S. typhi-murium and S. thompson 
from the outside of egg shells and confirmed that the set- 
ting of such eggs is a means of introducing the disease 
into the incubator; infection may be spread to uncontam- 
inated eggs by handling, e.g., when wiping dirty eggs or 
in the process of manual turning during incubation. Fumi- 
gation of the incubator with formaldehyde gas immediately 
after the eggs are set and repeated each week when a fresh 
batch of eggs are introduced was recommended and has 
remained the preliminary routine preventive measure; in 
almost all outbreaks it has proved successful. 
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INCUBATOR FUMIGATION 


Although fumigation of the incubator and its contents 
during the process of incubation has only recently become 
common in this country, it has been practised in America 
for many years chiefly in connection with control of S. 
pullorum infection, Pernot (1908), Gwatkin (1927 & 1929), 
Graham and Michael (1932), Godfrey et al. (1945). Two 
methods of releasing the gas are employed. In one the 
requisite amount of formaldehyde is soaked up by pieces 
of cheesecloth, each about a yard square, which are then 
hung up as near the fan as practicable. In the second and 
more usual method formaldehyde is poured over potassium 
permanganate placed in a wide enamel basin, the sides of 
which are sufficiently high to prevent splashing. 


There is a wide variation in the recommended amounts 
of the reagents. Formerly 35 c.c. of formaldehyde and 17°5 
grammes of potassium permanganate were generally used 
for every 100 cubic feet of incubator space, but workers, 
including Marcellus ef al. (1930), Insko et al. (1941), Wright 
et al. (1944) and Burton (1946) showed that much larger 
amounts (up to four times the original strength) could be 
used with safety, provided certain precautions are taken, 
the chief being to avoid fumigation between the 24th and 
96th hours of incubation, which is the period of maximum 
embryonic susceptibility. This is avoided in routine fumi- 
gation, for to be effective in preventing shell penetration by 
the organism it must be completed before this critical time 
is reached. 


PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


Many experiments have been carried out here to deter- 
mine whether the higher concentrations of formaldehyde re- 
commended have any adverse effects on embryonic 
mortality and to investigate the germicidal effect of fumiga- 
tion with various concentrations of gas on egg shell and 
fluff. A cabinet incubator (Secura model 5632, 6,000 egg 
capacity) was used and every effort was made to simulate 
actual working conditions. The effect on the organism of 
each concentration of gas was tested with the incubator filled 
to one-third capacity, to two-thirds capacity and full, and 
fumigation was carried out under normal running conditions 
of temperature and humidity, and at room temperature. 
Hen eggs were replaced by china eggs, but on each tray 
a number of hen eggs, the contents of which had been 
removed by suction, were inserted at different places. 
After sterilisation by autoclaving the shells of the hen eggs 
awere swabbed with a broth culture of S. typhi-murium and 
were examined bacteriologically after fumigation; examina- 
tions of swabs from the shells as well as of the entire crushed 
shells were made. In the hatching compartment sterilised 
fluff impregnated with S. typhi-murium was placed at 
different places throughout the compartment and subjected 
to various concentrations of formaldehyde gas. 

The effect of fumigation on hatchability was tested by 
subjecting eggs from four different sources simultaneously 
to varying concentrations of formaldehyde gas at various 
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stages of incubation, an equal number of eggs from each 
source being kept untreated for control purposes. 


It was shown that fumigation with the smaller amounts 
of formaldehyde had no adverse effect on hatchability and 
that, as a general rule, eggs withstand exposure for 30 
minutes to the gas produced by the admixture of 15 c.c. 
of formaldehyde and 1 gramme of potassium permanganate 
per cubic foot of incubator space without any significant 
increase in embryonic mortality. It was found, however, 
that fumigation at this strength appeared to increase any 
inherent fault in hatching eggs, e.g., eggs which had been 
stored for too long a period prior to incubation, or eggs 
containing weak germs. It was also confirmed that, parti- 
cularly when high concentrations of gas are used, fumiga- 
tion carried out during the critical period of incubation 
already described has an adverse effect on hatchability. 
(See Table.) 


Table showing the effect on hatchability of exposure to the gas 

produced by the admixture of 1-5 c.c. of formaldehyde and 1 

gramme of potassium permanganate per cubic foot of incubator 
space at varying stages of incubation. 


Fumigated Controls 
Age Differ- 
of Per- Per- ence 
em- Eggs Chicks centage Eggs Chicks centage per~ 
bryo set hatched hatch set hatched hatch centage 
Pre - in- 
cubation 517 212 41-0 514 231 44-9 3-9 
12hours 378 199 52-7 378 214 56-6 3-9 
23 hours 260 129 49-6 269 133 49-0 0-6 
73 hours 290 103 35-5 290 149 51-4 15-9 


The effect of pre-incubation fumigation was tested on 
several occasions and it was shown that, while it tended 
to vary with eggs from different sources, except under the 
conditions described above, treatment had little effect on 
the subsequent development of the embryo. This is 


important as fumigation after setting in the usual 
way is not always practicable in machines with 
combined setter and hatcher, for if the operation 


is delayed until the hatch is completely over, the 
batch of eggs just set may sometimes be at the critical stage 
of incubation. Pre-incubation fumigation, therefore, pre- 
sents an alternative method in these cases. In carrying it 
out it is not necessary to simulate incubating conditions 
of temperature and moisture. In fact, unless eggs are to 
be incubated at once after fumigating it may be contra- 
indicated; when eggs were stored for several days after 
fumigation at the highest concentration there was an in- 
creased embryonic mortality in some batches. 

Another factor affecting the amounts of reagents required 
is the type and condition of the incubator. In older types 
of machines there may be considerable diffusion of gas and 
to obtain lethal effects a higher initial concentration is 
necessary. 

The amount of formalin in the atmosphere of the incuba- 
tor room is a good indication of the position. 


The humidity of the air affects the germicidal effective- 
ness of the formaldehyde. It is important if the smaller 


quantities are used to ensure that humidity is about 68 per 
cent. (dry bulb 100° F., wet bulb go° F.), so that the maxi- 
mum effects are obtained (a suitable time for fumigation is 
six to eight hours after the eggs are set), but when the larger 


amounts are used the humidity is not important; the con- 
centration of gas is lethal for S. typhi-murium on the sur- 
face of egg shells and cardboard and in fluff after 30 
minutes’ exposure at room temperature under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions. 

Experiments on the lethal effect of varying concentrations 
of formaldehyde gas showed that while exposure for 30 
minutes to the gas produced by a mixture of 35 c.c. of 
formalin and 17°5 grammes of potassium permanganate per 
100 cubic feet destroyed S. typhi-murium on the egg shells 
in many positions in which the “‘ pilot ’’ infected eggs were 
placed in the setting compartment, it was not invariably 
effective and the organism could be isolated from the shells 
of some of the treated eggs. 

Although this low concentration appeared to be effective 
under some laboratory conditions and in most of the field 
outbreaks dealt with since 1945, it is evident that for genera] 
use a higher concentration is necessary. There is an in- 
sufficient margin of safety as infection is often cumulative 
and the virulence of the organism is enhanced by passage: 
it is often after a second or third hatch that an explosive 
outbreak occurs. The presence of dried faeces on the egg 
shell may also protect underlying organisms when the lower 
concentrations are used, but the gas produced by adding 
1°5 c.c. of formalin to 1 gramme of potassium permanganate 
per cubic foot of incubator space has remarkable penetrative 
properties and proved lethal under all conditions tested. It 
is suggested, however, that it is unnecessary to use this 
concentration except after an outbreak; smaller amounts 
are effective as a routine precautionary measure, for even 
if fumigation is not immediately lethal to the organism it 
will almost certainly be strong enough to prevent it pene- 
trating the shell. Moreover, under operating conditions, 
eggs are subjected to a second and third fumigation on the 
eighth and 15th days respectively; any slight infection still 
remaining should be overcome by the natural defences of 
the chick. Two to three times the amounts previously used 
should prove sufficient. 

Probably the chief drawback to fumigation with formal- 
dehyde is the irritant nature of the gas, making the pro- 
cedure unpopular with hatchery operatives. A gas mask 
is necessary when the larger quantities of reagents are em- 
ployed, and when fumigation is over a volume of 25 per 
cent. ammonium hydroxide, equivalent to half the amount 
of formaldehyde used, may be sprayed into the machine 
instead of airing and allowing the gas to escape into the 
atmosphere of the room. 

As an alternative method to fumigation dipping eggs in 
antiseptic solutions, e.g., Dettol, is effective under labora- 
tory conditions and has no adverse effect on hatchability; 
this procedure is probably too tedious and time-consuming 
in practice. Exposure to ultra-violet rays has proved most 
disappointing and cannot be recommended. S. typhi- 
murium appears to be slightly more resistant to disinfect- 
ants than S. pullorum or B. coli, but the disinfectants 
Chloros, Deosan and Dettol in the recommended strengths 
have given good results. Soapy water and washing soda 
have little germicidal effect unless the period of exposure is 
abnormally long. 

Experience has shown that the disease persists on certain 
farms after early fumigation of hatching eggs and it was 
considered that this was due to the use of insufficient forma!- 
dehyde or to inadequate penetration of the gas to the more 
inaccessible parts of the incubator. Later it was thought 
that direct egg transmission was responsible and agglutina- 
tion tests of the flocks concerned invariably demonstrated 
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carriers in a proportion of which the organism was isolated 
from the ovary. The recent demonstration of S. typhi- 
murnum in the contents of newly laid hen eggs (Wilson, 
1950) provides confirmation. 

It is recognised that the agglutination test alone is un- 
satisfactory as birds excreting organisms in the faeces may 
fail to react, but early fumigation of eggs controls this type 
of infection; a combined programme of testing and fumiga- 
tion is, therefore, necessary where the latter method alone 
proves ineffective. Routine fumigation of the hatching 
compartment after removal of chicks but before further 
cleaning is desirable as infected dust or fluff is a potential 
source of spread of the disease. 

By the time that an outbreak of salmonellosis has been 
diagnosed, except at the very outset of the hatching season, 
at least two-thirds of the eggs in the incubator will be at a 
stage when fumigation is valueless. If the outbreak is 
serious and widespread it may be considered desirable to 
dispose of all the eggs, but sometimes it may be possible 
to suspect a particular batch as the source of infection and 
it may be sufficient to remove it. It should be borne in 
mind that eggs from pullets are a more likely source of 
infection than those from older hens as, with increasing 
age, carriers tend to cease eliminating the causative 
organism and it may be possible to segregate the eggs and 
hatch them in separate machines. 


SUMMARY 


1. Fumigation with formaldehyde gas produced by the 
addition of 1°5 c.c. of formaldehyde to 1 gramme of potas 
sium permanganate per cubic foot of incubator space (ap 
proximately 5 oz. formaldehyde and 3 oz. potassium per- 
manganate per 100 cubic feet) is invariably lethal for S. 
typhi-murium on egg shells and on fluff, and normally has 
no adverse effect on hatchability provided that certain 
precautions are taken. 


2. It is suggested that smaller quantities, e.g., 0°75 c.c. 
of formaldehyde and gramme of potassium _per- 
manganate (2} oz. formaldehyde and 1} oz. potassium 
permanganate per 100 cubic feet), might safely be used 
for routine fumigation. 


3. Where the disease persists, direct egg transmission is 
probable and a combined programme of agglutination tes*- 
ing and fumigation is necessary. 


Acknowledgments.—1 am _ indebted to Mr. E. F. 
Fairbairn, of the Secura Incubator Company, Carlisle, for 
his co-operation and help in providing the incubator used 
in these experiments, and to Mr. W. Gordon, Senior 
Scientific Assistant here, for his work in connection with 
the extensive bacteriological examinations. 
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POULTRY PRODUCTION AND PROGENY TRIALS 


Report of the Results of the Artificial Insemination 
carried out from March to April, 1951 


BY 
R. F. GORDON anv J. G. PHILLIPS, 
POULTRY RESEARCH STATION, THE ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST 


INTRODUCTION 

The reasons which gave rise to the use of artificial insem- 
ination as a means of mating birds entered for the 1950-51 
test are now well known. the fowl pest epidemic was 
then at its peak and it was indicated to the management 
taat permission would not be given for the competitors’ 
stock cockerels to be brought to the Trial premises. The 
Directors of the Trials decided that the only alternative to 
closing the progeny test for 1951 was to attempt to produce 
the necessary pullets by artificial insemination. 

As advisers to the Trial, we were asked to carry out this 
work, on the full understanding that with the limited 
knowledge available on this subject the work would be 
regarded to some extent as being of an exploratory nature. 
Despite the lack of guidance on many points, the continued 
unfavourable weather which hampered the work and the 
many difficulties which had to be overcome, it will be 
obvious that, in the main, the results have been satisfactory. 
The necessary pullets have been produced from the majority 
of the breeding pens to enable the progeny test part of the 
Trials to be carried out. Admittedly, as will be seen from 
the results, there is still a great deal to be learned and many 
improvements to be made before A.I. can be regarded as 
a tool of practical use in poultry breeding. 

In some cases, particularly in the early part of the work, 
fertility was disappointing; but as work progressed and 
technique improved, fertility rose to a reasonably promising 
level, certainly as far as the heavy breed males were con- 
cerned. In the first stage of the work the results with the 
light breeds were frankly a failure. This is not necessarily 
a condemnation of A.I. in light breeds and may have been 
influenced by the individual male birds concerned. In the 
heavy breeds a number of cockerels were available and the 
semen was pooled, so that the influence of any cockerel 
of low fertility may have been masked. With the light 
breeds, however, only one cockerel was used in the majority 
of cases and it may have been a misfortune that the male 
birds of low fertility were obtained. Unfortunately time 
did not permit a pilot experiment to be carried out to test 
the males for fertility. 

One outstanding fact has been the large number of birds 
which it has been possible to inseminate from a_ small 
number of males. As will be seen later, six R.I.R. 
cockerels were used to inseminate all the entries with the 
exception of the L.S. pens, a total of over goo birds, while 
three L.S. males were used to inseminate approximately 
216 L.S. pullets. 

Quite apart from the fact that this work has enabled the 
progeny part of the Trials to proceed, it has provided in- 
formation of considerable value or artificial insemination. 
Much of this information is of a technical nature regarding 
semen yields, semen dilutions, storage times and sperm 
counts and when the data have been finally summarised, will 
be reported in the scientific Press. One point of outstand- 
ing value has been the exceptionally large yields of semen 
obtained from the R.I.R. males, compared with those 
quoted in the literature, and the repeated number “of col- 
lections which it has been possible to make in a day or 
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during one week. These two facts enabled us to inseminate 
a very much larger number of pullets with lower dilutions 
of semen than had been originally anticipated. We are 
indebted to the Veterinary Staff of the Animal Health Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Agriculture for their co-operation 
in carrying out the H.I. tests on the male birds for freedom 
from fowl pest and for testing both males and females for 
B.W.D. before the start of the work. 


TREATMENT OF MALE BIRDS 

The progeny test consists of 51 pens of R.I.R.s (612 
birds), 18 pens of L.S. (216 birds), eight pens of other 
varieties—heavies (96 birds), 12 pens of W.L. (144 birds), 
four pens of Br.L. (48 birds), three pens of B.L. (36 birds), 
and four pens of Anconas (48 birds). At the commence- 
ment of the operation, these numbers were slightly reduced 
as a result of deaths, broodies and the like. On this basis 
the Trials management had purchased 14 male birds con- 
sisting of six R.I.R., three L.S., two W.L., one B.L., one 
Brown Leghorn and one Ancona. The intention was that 
each breed should be inseminated with its own semen, 
while the other varieties of heavies were to be inseminated 
with L.S. semen. 

The available information in the literature indicated that 
the average semen yield to be expected was 0°5 to 1:0 c.c. 
per collection and that the most satisfactory inseminating 
dose was 0°05 to o'1 c.c. So that by using undiluted semen 
a maximum of only 20 birds could be inseminated per col- 
lection. This was obviously quite impracticable in view of 
_ the numbers involved. Information regarding the extent 

to which semen could be diluted and the most suitable 
diluting fluid was contradictory. It was decided that the 
work could be carried out successfully only if a semen dilu- 
tion of 1 : 5 was used and the lower inseminating dose of 
0°05 c.c. employed. This would permit of some 80 to 100 
birds being inseminated per collection. The semen yields 
were so much in excess of those anticipated or previously 
recorded that it would have been unnecessary to have 
used a dilution greater than 1 : 2 or an inseminating dose 
of less than o'r c.c. Had this fact been known at the 
commencement, it is likely that the work could have been 
completed in about half the time. 

At the Trials, the male birds were housed separately in 
trapnest houses with a small run, at some distance from the 
pullets. No special feeding was employed, and the birds 
received the same ration as the laying flock. 

The technique for the collection of semen was that 
originally reported by Burrows and Quinn (1937) (Poultry 
Sci. 16. 19-24) and later by Black and Scorgie (1942) 
(Vet. J. 98. 108-114) with slight modifications. 

The semen was collected in sterilised glass filter funnels 
which had been lined with paraffin wax and the stems 
plugged. Uncontaminated samples were then measured in 
graduated centrifuge tubes and a sperm count carried out 
by a modification of the method used for counting red 
blood cells. The samples were then diluted and in this ex- 
periment ‘‘Ringers *’ solution was used throughout. 

Filter funnels, centrifuge tubes and all receptacles used 
for semen collection were warmed slightly by placing them 
for an hour or so in a constant temperature oven at approxi- 
mately 30° C. When ready for use in the field, the semen 
was carried in tubes which had been warmed similarly and 
the temperature maintained by wrapping the tubes in cotton 
wool and then placing them in a wide mouthed jar tightly 
packed with cotton wool. 

In the early part of the work, the R.I.R. cockerels yielded 


on an average I c.c. per collection and collections were 
made twice weekly. The L.S. cockerels on the whole 
yielded similar quantities, but the light breeds were disap- 
pointing and averaged only from o'r to 0°5 c.c. of semen per 
collection. Towards the end, the R.I.R. cockerels were 
vielding as much as 3 c.c. per collection and it was found 
that collections could be made as often as five times within 
six days from one bird. For example, the R.I.R. cockerels 
yielded during the first week of the work 15°8 c.c., collec- 
tions being made on two separate days with a two-day 
interval between. One month later the equivalent yield 
for one week was 35°3 ¢.c., 13°5 c.c. being collected on 
one day and 21°8 c.c. on the other. At the end of the 
operation, these same cockerels were milked five times with- 
in six days, yielding a total of 55°5 c.c. of semen in that 
time. After a period of three days’ rest, the same cockerels 
yielded a further 30°5 c.c. in two days. In one week, there- 
tore, these cockerels yielded three times as much as the pre- 
viously estimated or known yield per week, which had 
necessitated the original dilution of 1 : 5 and an inseminat- 
ing dose of 0°5 c.c. 

It will be obvious then that a yield of 50 c.c. from six 
cockerels in a week when using a I : 2 dilution produces 
100 c.c. of semen. With an inseminating dose of 0°1, six 
cockerels can therefore be used to inseminate 1,000 pullets 
per week. This in fact was the case towards the end of 
the work, with the very gratifying increase in fertility as 
compared with that period when the higher dilution and 
lower inseminating dose was used. 


TREATMENT OF THE FEMALE BIRDS 


Throughout the whole of the work an attempt was made 
to treat each competitor’s birds in a comparable manner. 
This gave rise to many difficulties in the actual procedure 
and in the working out of a routine which could be accom- 
modated in the normal management of the Trials. 
Furthermore, the labour involved in carrying out this work 
at a Laying Trials was considerably greater than that which 
might be expected on a breeding farm, since steps had to 
be taken to ensure that no infection could be carried from 
pen to pen. Originally some hundreds of glass pipettes 
were drawn and graduated at the Station, with the inten- 
tion that each bird would be inseminated with a separate 
pipette which would then be discarded. Unfortunately, it 
was found that these pipettes were too fragile and they had 
to be replaced by glass ‘‘ insulin ’’ syringes suitably gradu- 
ated in 0°5 to o'1 c.c. amounts. Cost and availability re- 
duced the number used to a separate syringe for each pen. 
The syringes were sterilised by boiling after use. 

The original routine adopted was that half of the R.1.R. 
pullets were inseminated on Mondays and the other half on 
Wednesdays. The L.S. were inseminated on Tues- 
days, the A.O.V. heavies and half the W.L.s on 
Thursdays, while the remainder of the W.L.s and _ the 
other light breeds were inseminated on Fridays. The 
number of birds which could be inseminated in any one 
day was, unfortunately, limited by a number of factors. 
In the first place there was some contradiction in the litera- 
ture as to the length of time semen could be stored. It 
was decided, therefore, that the inseminations would not 
commence before 1 p.m. and that as far as possible no 
semen would be used after a period of five hours’ storage. 
There was no indication throughout the work that storage 
of the semen, up to six hours, despite the fact that excep 
tionally low outside temperatures were encountered, greatly 
influenced fertility. The other limiting factor was that there 
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was strong evidence that the presence of a shelled egg in 
the oviduct at the time of insemination prevented ferulisa- 
tion from occurring. As many as 100 pullets could be in- 
seminated in an hour, but tracing of birds which had not 
laid, movement of equipment, sterilisation of syringes, etc., 
generally resulted in only some 300 pullets being inseminated 
in any one afternoon. 

The method of insemination was that originally reported 
by Quinn and Burrows (1936). (J. Hered. 27. 31-37.) 

Despite the necessary crating and handling of the birds, 
there was no appreciable drop in egg production taroughout 
the whole of the experimental work. 

To allow for equal treatment of all pens, where more 
than one cockerel was used to inseminate one breed, the 
semen was pooled before diluting. Similarly, in order to 
ailow for possible deterioration of semen by age or expo- 
sure the order of inseminating the pens was reversed at 
successive inseminations, e.g., the first pen inseminated one 
week would be the last pen inseminated on the same day 
of the following week. This inseminating programme was 
operated in seven-day cycles so that every bird was insem- 
inated once a week. If the yield of semen at any one 
collection was insufficient to inseminate the pens allocated 
for that day, then the number of birds which could be in- 
seminated was calculated and equal numbers inseminated 
from each pen, the remainder of the birds from each pen 
being inseminated from the next collection. 


RESULTS 

The programme outlined above, using semen dilutions 
varying from 1 : 3 to I : 5 and an inseminating dose of 
0°05 to 0'075 c.c., was commenced on Monday, March 5th, 
1951, and was repeated along these lines for three weeks 
with little or no variations. 

Unfortunately, we were unable to assess the results of this 
work until towards the end of the second week. The reason 
for this was that fertile eggs could not be collected until 
two days after insemination and all pens had not been in- 
seminated until the end of the first week. A small random 
sample of eggs was broken out after two days’ incubation 
and showed a possible fertility percentage of over 50. Later 
a larger sample was examined by individual candling when 
the fertility percentage was found to be approximately 46. 
When the final results were known at the 18th day cand- 
ling, the percentage fertility of the Rhodes was nearer 33 
on the first week’s insemination. The L.S. showed less 
satisfactory results, the over-all percentage fertility at that 
time being approximately 12, while results from the 
light breeds were so poor that it was obvious that the 


work could not be completed along these lines. At the end 
of the second week a test was carried out using neat Br.L. 
semen and when the resulting eggs were tested for fertility 
the percentage was so low tnat it was assumed that the 
cockerel was of poor fertility. Similarly, sperm counts on 
the semen from the W.L. cockerels showed few or no 
spermatozoa. 

It was therefore decided to disregard the work which had 
been carried out during the first tnree weeks with the light 
breed’s cockerels and to resume the work using R.I.R. 
pooled semen to inseminate all the R.I.R.s, A.O.V.s 
heavies and the light breeds, but retaining the L.S. cockerels 
for the L.S. pens. The larger yields of semen already 
described made this possible, together with the fact that in 
a number of cases the fertility of the R.1.R. pens had been 
such that the necessary number of pullets had already been 
obtained, and further insemination of these pens was un- 
necessary. During the second three weeks of the work, 
therefore, semen from the R.I.R. and L.S. cockerels only 
was used and this was diluted at a 1 : 2 level while the 
inseminating dose per pullet was increased to or to 
O'175 

It will be obvious from the accompanying Table I that 
there was a marked increase in the fertility level from 
Hatch 5 onwards. In fact the fertility of the later hatches 
may well have been considerably higher for the following 
reason. A study of the graphs of the percentage fertility 
per pen per hatch shows quite clearly that the female is also 
a factor concerned and that certain pens consistently gave 
lower results than other pens, even when an identical sample 
of semen and the same inseminating dose was used. Since 
a number of pens produced the required number of pullets 
in some cases within the first four hatches, the over-all 
fertility of the later hatches may have been reduced by 
the introduction of large numbers of eggs from the pens of 
lower fertility in an attempt to obtain the required number 
of pullets per pen. In some cases towards the end of the 
work the fertility in some of the pens was often as high 
as 70 to 80 per cent. and on one occasion reached go per 
cent. 

The results of the work are summarised in the following 
tables. 

Table I shows the number of eggs set per hatch, the 
number of fertile eggs and percentage fertility, the percent- 
age hatchability, the chicks hatched and the actual pullets: 
produced. The rise in fertility as the work progressed and 
as the dilution decreased and the inseminating dose in- 
creased is well illustrated, bearing in mind the comments 
regarding the reduction of fertility by the presence of eggs 


| 
RESULTS OF FERTILITY AND HATCHABILITY AND NUMBER OF PULLETS OBTAINED PER HATCH 


Hatch Total eggs ‘Total eggs Percentage Chicks °, Hatchability Total pullets 
number set fertile fertility hatched of fertile eggs obtained 
I 2,069 600 29-0 496 82-6 237 Rhodes and Light Sussex. 
2 2,458 741 30-1 605 81-7 280 Rhodes and Light Sussex. 
3 2,044 658 32-3 568 274 Rhodes. 
4 503 102 20°3 77 75-5 36 Rhodes. 
5 3,468 1,536 44°3 1,279 83-2 612 All breeds. 
6 2,991 1,468 49-1 1,176 80 546 All breeds. 
7 1,512 771 50-0 616 79-8 308 All breeds. 
8 1,102 599 54-4 520 86-8 252 All breeds other than W.L. 
Totals 16,147 6,475 40-1 5,337 82:3 2,645 
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from the less fertile pens in the later hatches. The fertility 
increased from 29 per cent. in Hatch 1 to 4.4 per cent. in 
Hatch 8. 

From Hatch 5 onwards a semen dilution of 1 : 2 anda 
higher inseminating dose was adopted. These hatches con- 
tained, in the main, equal numbers of the light breeds 
and A.O.V. heavies but only a varying proportion of those 
R.1.R. pens which had not yet obtained the sufficient 
number of pullets for test. The over-all fertility for the 
eight hatches was approximately 40 per cent. 


Il 
PERCENTAGE FERTILITY FOR BREEDS BY HATCHES 


VETERINARY 
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4. This fertility figure of 50 per cent. was probably re- 
duced by the introduction of eggs from the less fertile pens. 
It is obvious from more detailed records that if the lower 
dilution rate had been used from the beginning when eggs 
from the more fertile pens were set, the results would have 
been even more encouraging. 

5. On a pen basis the fertility in some hatches reached 
as high as 70 to 8o per cent. 

6. The results using semen from light breed males were 
disappointing. This may be a reflection on the. individuals 


Breed Hatch | Hatch 2 Hatch 3 Hatch 4 Hatch 5 Hatch 6 Hatch 7 Hatch & 
35-1 31-61 32°3 20-27 36-4 49-6 55-6 59-4 
L.S. 11-5 11-7 No eggs set No eggs set 45°7 49-5 48-1 
A.O.N ) 48-4 42-6 39-3 54-0 
White I ve | | 51-25 54-9 58-7 No eggs set 
Black | os 42-5 28:7 28-0 31-1 
Brown I | 45-8 60-65 44-4 62-5 
Ancona J 28-0 40°35 54-6 25-0 


As a result of low fertility in Hatches | and 2 from the Light Breed and the A.O.V. heavies, separate records were not kept for each 


breed. Only R.I.R. eggs were set in Hatches 3 and 4. 


Table 11 shows the percentage fertility in each breed per 
hatch, and illustrates even more clearly the improvement 
which occurred from Hatch 5 onwards, particularly in the 
R.I.R.s and L.S. 

Generally speaking, A.1. appears to have little or no in- 
fluence on hatchability, which showed little variation from 
approximately 70 to 87 per cent. with a mean of 82 per cent. 
irrespective of whether it was calculated per hatch per breed 
or per pen. It will be noted with some satisfaction that in 
only 12 pens did we fail to obtain the requisite number of 
pullets for the progeny test. The majority of the pens 
failed by only one or two pullets and in some instances this 
was due to the high proportion of cockerel chicks rather 
than to low fertility. As a result of the variation which 
had to take place regarding the inseminating dose and 
semen dilutions, the Directors have decided to suspend the 
fertility points for this year’s test. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of the L.S. all the progeny in the year’s trial will 
have originated from the pooled semen of six R.I.R. 
cockerels. For good or ill, therefore, the influence of the 
male has been standardised throughout and the test of the 
progeny should be a comparable reflection of the qualities 
of the female parents. 


SUMMARY 


1. A total of 2,545 pullet progeny with an average of 
20 pullets per pen has been obtained from approximately 
1,200 hens by A.I. These pullets have been obtained in 
eight hatches over a period of six weeks. Only six R.I.R. 
cockerels were required to produce 2,106 pullets from ap- 
proximately 950 hens, the remaining 439 L.S. pullets 
being produced by the semen from three L.S. cockerels used 
on approximately 216 hens. 

2. A total of 16,147 eggs was set, of which 6,478 were 
fertile giving an over-all fertility for the work of 40 per cent. 

3. For the first four hatches a semen dilution varying 
from I : 3 to 1 : 5 was used and an inseminating dose of 


005 to 0°075 c.c. and the average fertility was 28°2 per 
cent. From Hatches 5 to 8 semen dilution of 1 : 2 and an 
inseminating dose of o'r to 0°175 c.c. was used when an 
average over-all fertility of 50°4 per cent. was reached. 


used rather than on the breeds concerned but is a point 
whica requires further investigation. Some of the males 
have been presented to us for this purpose. 

7. [he semen yields from the R.1.R. cockerels were far in 
excess of those previously recorded, averaging 2°18 c.c. per 
day over the 23 days when collections were made. The 
average yield from the L.S. males was 1°25 c.c. per day 
and from the light breeds 0°59 c.c. 

8. The number of collections which can be made in any 
one week and the total semen yield over a period was 
again in excess of that previously reported. Towards the 
end of the experiment the six cockerels yielded over 50 c.c. 
of semen in six days, each bird being milked five times 
within that period. 

g. Using a t : 2 dilution and an inseminating dose of 
oI c.c. six cockerels inseminated 950 pullets each week for 
four weeks. 

10. Fertile eggs can be collected two days after insemina- 
tion and on the average inseminated pullets were still lay- 
ing fertile eggs six days after insemination. 

11. Hatchability did not appear to be influenced by 
artificial insemination. 

12. At winter temperatures, storage of semen, up to 4 
maximum period of six hours after collection, did not appear 
to influence fertility. 

13. It is obvious from the results that the female plays 
an important part in fertility and that there was a constan! 
variation from pen to pen. Certain pens consistently 
showed low fertility while others consistently showed high 
fertility, although identical treatment had been given to thi 
pullets as regards semen dilution and inseminating dose. 

14. It is clearly indicated from this work that A.I. ca? 
be successfully carried out in poultry and that using 4 
semen dilution of 1 : 2 and an inseminating dose of 0°1 C-. 
a fertility of over 50 per cent. can be expected. 

Acknowledgments. —We would like to express our appre 
ciation of the assistance we received from the Directors ané 
Staff of the Poultry Production and Progeny Trials and ou 
gratitude to our own colleagues who helped from time 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


ENHEPTIN-T IN THE TREATMENT OF 
HISTOMONIASIS (BLACKHEAD) IN TURKEYS 


C. HORTON-SMITH anp P. L. LONG 


ANtMAL HEALTH Trust, PouLTRY RESEARCH STATION, 
HUNTINGDON 


A series of experiments designed to determine the effect 
of Enheptin-T (2 amino-5-nitrothiazole) on experimentally 
induced histomoniasis in turkey poults has been completed. 
The results fully substantiate the claims of the American 
originators (Waletzky et al., 1949) of this drug; indeed, in 
some instances they demonstrated that its value greatly exceeds 
these claims. 

The present tests were carried out on turkey poults 
(American Mammoth Bronze and Norfolk White), two to 
three weeks of age, which had been experimentally infected 
with ground infected liver suspension injected into the 
rectum or with orally administered embryonated Heterakis 
ova. The infected poults were first given access to a medicated 
mash containing 0-1 or 0-05 per cent. Enheptin-T at various 
times after the infective material had been administered and 
the treatment was continued for the duration of the 
experiment. 

Preliminary experiments showed that complete protection 
was obtained when Enheptin-T was first fed at the time of 
the administration of infective material. None of the treated 
birds died nor did they evince any symptoms of disease, 
whereas the control birds (ten in number) all succumbed 
after showing typical symptoms and characteristic caecal and 
liver lesions were revealed at autopsy. Another experiment 
was undertaken to ascertain the effect of treatment with 
0-1 per cent. Enheptin-T in the food after delays of three, 
six, ten and 14 days after initial infection. No losses occurred 
in the treated groups but ten of the eleven untreated infected 
control birds died. A delay until the 14th day means that 
treatment was not commenced until two to four days before 
the deaths of untreated poults: this is an excellent result 
which cannot always be repeated for the obvious reason that 
anumber of birds may die before the 14th day after initial 
infection, depending to some extent on the method of infection 
adopted. Microscopical examination of sections of caeca and 
livers taken from untreated infected birds sacrificed at three, 
six, ten and 14 days after the administration of infective 
material revealed numbers of histomonads in these tissues 
ten and 14 days after infection. 

In a further experiment four groups of five turkey poults 
tach were treated as follows :— 

Group 1.—0-1 per cent. Enheptin-T first given in food 
ten days after infecting with 400 embryonated ova of 
Heterakis gallinarum. 

Group 2.—0-1 per cent. Enheptin-T first given in food 
12 days after infecting with 400 embryonated ova of 
Heterakis gallinarum. 

Group 3.—0-1 per cent. Enheptin-T first given in food 
14 days after infecting with 400 embryonated ova of 
Heterakis gallinarum. 

Group 4 (Controls).—Normal food throughout after 
infecting with 400 embryonated ova of Heterakis 
gallinarum. 


lime. We are particularly grateful to Mr. A. Rainford, 


who had to bear the burden of the long hours and extra 
work which the operation created. We would also like to 


thank Messrs. Black and Getty, of the University of 
Reading, for their helpful advice. 


One control poult died on the tenth day with a few lesions 
and the remaining four pullets died between the 16th and 18th 
days after receiving the infective material. No birds died in 
the three treated groups. All survivors were killed on the 
20th day for autopsy. The poults of Group 1 were in good 
condition and the caeca and livers were normal. The five 
poults of Group 2 were in good condition and in four of them 
the caeca and livers were normal and the remaining one 
showed lesions in the caeca only. The poults of Group 3 
were in fair condition but the livers all contained small 
degenerating liver lesions typical of the recovery phases of 
the disease. The caeca, with the exception of those in one 
poult, were normal. 

A further experiment to determine the value of a lower 
concentration of the drug was undertaken with a mash con- 
taining only 0-05 per cent. Enheptin-T. Five groups of eight 
turkey poults each were given access to medicated food at 
four, six, eight, ten and 12 days, respectively, after initial 
infection. Each of the poults in these groups, and those in 
an untreated control group of 18 birds, were infected with 
600 embryonated Heterakis ova. 

The drug at this concentration in the food gave complete 
protection when it was first offered to the poults on the 
fourth day after infection. There were two deaths in the 
group in which treatment was delayed until the sixth day 
after infection, four deaths in the group which did not receive 
treatment until the eighth day after infection and five deaths 
in the group in which treatment was delayed until the tenth 
day after infection. When treatment was delayed for 12 days 
seven of the eight poults died. All the 18 control poults died. 

Medication was discontinued on the 14th day after initial 
infection. The several groups, therefore, received treatment 
for ten, eight, six, four and two days respectively. Six weeks 
have now elapsed since treatment ceased and the survivors 
remain in excellent condition. 

Enheptin-T at a concentration of 0-05 per cent. in the 
feed thus gives good results after short delays in the initiation 
of treatment, but as birds evince no symptoms of disease 
during the early days of the infection the results indicate that 
the value of this concentration of drug lies in its use as a 
preventive measure. 

In no case has there been any evidence of toxic effects 
produced by the strength of Enheptin-T used. 

These observations, together with others which will be 
described in greater detail in a later communication, indicate 
that the American claims for Enheptin-T in the treatment 
of blackhead in turkeys are fully confirmed. 


SUMMARY 
Enheptin-'l’ is the most effective compound yet tested 
against histomoniasis in turkeys. At a concentration of 0-1 
per cent. in the food it has proved excellent in the treatment 


.of established infections. At a concentration of 0-05 per cent. 


in the food it has proved of some value in established infections 
but its value in preventive medication is considerable. 


Acknowledgment.—We are indebted to the 
Cyanamid Company for the gift of Enheptin-T. 
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WEEKLY WISDOM 


Safety on the roads depends on good manners.—Tur DuKe OF 
K:prnpurcu (President of the Automobile Association). 
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ABSTRACT 


Course of the Blood Urea in the Newborn” 


In order to ascertain whether the post-natal rise in blood 
urea in the newborn infant was due to hydropenia or to 
functional immaturity of the kidney, blood urea values, 
determined by Lee and Widdowson’s method, were followed 
for up to eight days in newborn rats, kittens and in two 
litters of pigs. 

The figures obtained from the kittens suggested that the 
blood urea did not rise in the immediate post-natal period. 
In one litter of pigs there was no significant rise while in 
the other (nine animals) there was a significant rise to over 
50 mg. per 100 ml. which persisted for more than two days. 
In suckling rats the blood urea value showed an increase of 
88 mg. per 100 ml. 24 hours after birth but the normal value 
was restored during the next two days. 


There was no significant variation in the rise of blood urea 
in suckling rats reared at 20° to 21°C. and 30°C. In both 
circumstances the rise varied from one litter to another 
although rats reared at 30° C. showed higher average blood 
urea values. Because of this the authors concluded that there 
must be some cause other than temperature and thought it 
might be some maternal effect. To test this hypothesis 
groups of rats were separated from their mothers at birth 
and reared at 20° to 21°C. and 30°C. (a) without food and 
water and (5) on evaporated cows’ milk. All these rats lost 
weight compared to suckling control groups, and the blood 
urea estimations showed high levels. Stroking the perineum 
of newborn, non-suckling, but fed rats every two hours 
during the 24 hours immediately after birth caused no 
significant reduction in blood urea. Ligation of the penis in 
a similar group of male rats did not affect the blood urea level. 


The authors conclude that in young rats there is a rise of 
blood urea immediately after birth consequent upon protein 
catabolism producing urea in greater quantity than the 
kidney can excrete at this stage of development. ‘This renal 
dysfunction is probably not due to a state of hydropenia in 
the young rat as may be the case in the human infant. It is 
suggested that the early onset of urea clearance by the young 
rat is due to some maternal influence, not yet discovered, 
which increases the excretion of urea by a reflex increase of 
blood flow in the kidney. 

In the kitten the authors suggest that renal function is so 
well developed at birth that increase in blood urea is prevented. 
This may be the case in some litters of pigs but not iri <ll. 

The authors conclude that the higher level of blood urea 
in rats reared at 80° C. is due to the greater metabolic activity 
of young rats which are normally poikilothermic durin the 
first few weeks of life. 

F. R. B. 


* Course of the Blood Urea in Newborn Rats, Pigs and Kittens. 
Hocance, R. A., & Ortey, MAry. (1951.) J. Physrol. 113. 18-22. 


DEATH OF ZOO ELEPHANT 


In view of certain newspaper reports concerning the recent sudden 
death of Ranee, the female Indian elephant at the London Zoological 
Society's Gardens, Regent’s Park, it is thought proper to point out 
that the analysis of\certain material from this elephant is still in 
progress and the investigations are not yet complete 


REVIEW 


[Zoonosen (Anthropozoonosen). By Professor Dr. ANTON 
Korcet. Published by Ernst Reinhardt, Basle, Fr. 8.80.] 


This book sets out to record almost all the conceivable 
ailments to which man may become heir as the result of his 
contact with domestic animals or their products and will 
be found by the veterinarian to be most interesting 
reading. Although it is printed in German it is so well 
classified that with but a smattering of the language it is 
possible to find one’s way about this book with ease. There 
is an appreciable section dealing with insects in so far as 
they transfer disease or cause inconvenience to man and 
also influence animal health in various parts of the world. 
This is a subject which lends itself very much to illustration 
and the lack of any is regrettable. A short list of the 
more important articles by German writers is appended and 
there is a very useful index for quick reference. 


LIVESTOCK EXPORT GROUP 
_ In its report for the quarter ended June 30th, 1951, the Livestock 
Export Group records its appreciation of the assistance rendered 
by the Animal Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture in 
expediting measures prepara‘ory to the export of stock to Australia, 
particularly in view of the short space of time in which animals 
had to be prepared for entry into quarantine. 


The Group repeats the warning given by the Canadian authorities 
that any further animals found on arrival to be infested with 
mange would be either slaughtered or returned, with the under 
lying implication that should there be any further occurrences, all 
stock for Canada from Great Britain would, in all probavility, be 
required to undergo quarantine before shipment. 


The Group submitted proposals to the Department of Agriculture, 
Dublin, that the necessity for the quarantine of stock this side 
should be dispensed with in favour of quarantine on arrival, or. 
failing that, the period of quarantine this side should be reduced 
from 21 to 14 days. It was resolved, however, that Eire should be 
allotted three periods annually—one each in March and August at 
Liverpool, and one at Glasgow in November. 


The regulations relating to Canada’s imports of stock have been 
amended, in the case of cattle inoculated with S.19 vaccine, to the 
effect that Canada will now accept animals vaccinated between 
the ages of six and eight months only and not more than 22 mon‘hs 
immediately preceding the date of importation. — In effect, the 
amendment cancels out the acceptance of animals vaccinated at 
the age of four and five months. The Canadian authorities have 
announced, however, that those animals inoculated at the ages of 
four and five months which were shipped at the end of June, and 
also those to be shipped in August, will be accepted. 


In view of the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Scotland, the Canadian authorities had also stated that all animals 
from Great Britain must now pass through quarantine until further 
notice. It will therefore be necessary for quarantine forms to be 
lodged with the Group in accordance with its rules. As this will 
to a large extent apply a brake on the number of stock being 
exported to Canada and U.S.A., the quarantine station at Glasgow 
being ab'e to accommodate a very much smaller number of animals 
than can be carried by the vessel normally employed on the North 
Atlantic run, the Group is investigating the possibility of finding 
o‘her wavs and means to cope with the situation. 


* * * * * 


A female giraffe has been born at Whipsnade zoological park—the 
second since the war. the first being a male now 15 months old. 
The latest birth will bring the strength of the herd up to five. 
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REPORT 


[Kenya Colony and Protectorate : 


Annual Report of the 
Veterinary Department for 1949.] 


There is much information in this report that will be of 
interest and value to veterinary workers in other Colonies and 
it is a pity that it could not have been made available sooner. 
True, some of the work has already been published in other 
journals but these are not generally available to workers in 
other Colonies. 

Concerning rinderpest, it is reported that two batches of 
K.A.G. virus vaccine became contaminated with bovine virus 
and outbreaks of the virulent disease occurred in susceptible 
cattle in contact. The position was further complicated by 
the failure of earlier batches of vaccine to protect. Only by 
the strenuous efforts of the department was a major epizootic 
prevented. The situation was aggravated by the disease 
spreading from infected cattle to wild game, which in turn 
spread it to cattle. This was especially the case in African 
areas. This occurrence, the D.V.S. states, points to the need 
to maintain a high level of immunity among cattle in all 
areas, more particularly where infection may still be present 
in game. 

Contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia now constitutes in 
Kenya, as it does in many other parts of Africa, the major 
disease problem. “The disease is a liability to the country 
as a whole and its continued existence can but cause the most 
serious limitations and embarrassment to the success of the 
projected cattle marketing scheme.” ‘There is need for con- 
tinuous and concerted action by all countries concerned to 
find an effective and practicable means of exterminating this 
insidious and economically serious disease from Africa. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, although less in incidence than 
in previous years, remains a serious threat to the dairy industry 
of the Colony. 

The survey and reclamation of tsetse-infested areas has 
made progress but trypanosomiasis, for many years to come, 
will preclude the use of vast stretches of country.“ ‘Trypano- 
cidal drugs can only assist control of the disease ; they are 
not a substitute for reclamation.”’ ‘The dispersal of tsetse fly 
by trains has also received the attention of the Chief Zoologist 
and his staff, and a Todd Insecticidal Fog Applicator is being 
installed at Kiboko station near the western end of the tsetse 
fly belt. In the Sotik area the incidence of 7. congolense 
continues to cause anxiety and here it is apparent that infection 
is brought from near-by native locations on to European 
farms and spread by mechanical transmission by biting flies 
other than tsetse. In the Machokos area, on farms adjoining 
the railway, infection is by tsetse flies brought by passing 
trains. Antrycide has proved of great value for the protection 
of cattle being moved through fly areas to slaughter markets. 

Rabies continues to be a problem. During the year 42 
confirmed cases occurred, two of which were in man. In 
affected areas poison baiting has been conducted on an 
extensive scale as the only practicable means of dealing with 
this dread disease. The Central Nyanza Local Native 
Council has adopted the sound measure of licensing all dogs 
and restricting their numbers. The keeping of all dogs 
continually on a leash even for one month would be an 
additional measure of some practical value. 

Epididymitis and cervico-vaginitis of cattle is still the most 
serious infertility disease occurring in dairy herds in European 
areas. 

Haemorrhagic septicaemia showed an increase among dairy 
herds and in some areas assumed epizootic proportions, 
followed by considerable losses. Other diseases, such as 
East Coast fever, have been confused with it, and in some 


cases the reaction following the use of K.A.G. vaccine has 
been the “ trigger fulminating the latent H.S. infection.” 

Work is proceeding to find a more efficacious vaccine. 

Anthrax and blackquarter are two diseases which are still 
prevalent in all districts but mortality has been successfully 
controlled by vaccination except where, in the case of anthrax, 
ineffective disposal of carcases has led to gross infection of 
the land. 

In the large-scale extension of the pig industry it is a matter 
of considerable importance that no case of African swine 
fever has occurred in the country since 1147. 

Bacillary white diarrhoea, fowl typhoid, fowl paralysis, 
lymphomatosis and fowl pox all occur in Kenya and Newcastle 
disease is endemic in the coastal belt. 

Artificial insemination stations, operated by the department, 
have had a successful year. The expansion and extension of 
this service has contributed very largely to the control of 
trichomoniasis and epididymitis and cervico-vaginitis. 

The incidence of sheep diseases has been low. African 
horse sickness is of rare occurrence and only two deaths were 
reported. ‘There were three cases of ulcerative lymphangitis 
in horses. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRIES IN NATIVE AREAS 


‘These activities have received increased attention from the 
department. 

Overstocking is still a problem in spite of all efforts to 
encourage the sale of cattle. Fifty-seven sales were held 
during the year and 10,473 cattle were sold. 

Approximately 672,732 lb. of ghee were exported from the 
African areas. 

A new organisation has been set up for the hides and skins 
export trade and Major H. H. Brassey Edwards, 0.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S., has been appointed Senior Hides and Skins 
Improvement Officer. 

In 1949 the value of this export trade was £2,222,929. 

Poultry and egg production is being encouraged and a 
veterinary officer is now devoting his whole time to this work. 

The honey and bee industry is also receiving attention. 

Meat inspection at Uplands Bacon Factory is another duty 
undertaken by the department. 


RESEARCH AND LABORATORY SERVICES 


It would be quite impossible in a brief review of this 
nature to do anything like justice to the large amount of 
valuable work which Dr. Purchase, the Senior Veterinary 
Research Officer, and his staff have carried out during the year, 
and only a sketchy summary can be given. Modifications in 
the method of producing goat attenuated rinderpest vaccine 
have resulted in its increased potency, and it is now possible 
to obtain 500 cattle doses per gramme of dried tissue instead 
of the former 250. The improved vaccine has also longer keep- 
ing properties. After being kept at room temperature for 3! 
days its potency was unimpaired. In the record of these 
experiments, however, no mention is made of the criterion 
on which the potency of each batch of vaccine is based. It is 
hardly enough to assess potency of a vaccine on an immunity 
challenged after only one month and in view of the failure of 
some inoculated cattle to withstand exposure to natural 
infection some 12 months afterwards, it would appear essential 
that some easily read index of potency should be determined. 

Experimental work with lapinised rinderpest vaccine has 
also been conducted and this vaccine is now being used fairly 
extensively with completely satisfactory results. ‘This vaccine 
is proving particularly useful in the immunisation of high- 
grade and pure-bred cattle, as well as of cattle infected with 
trypanosomiasis. Cattle immunised with lapinised vaccine 
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have withstood a test dose of virulent bovine blood six months 
afterwards. 

Treatment of heartwater in sheep with the new antibiotic 
aureomycin was investigated by Mrs. Simpson. This drug, 
in doses varying between 1 mg. per Ib. and 2-1 mg. per Ib. 
per day for two to two and a half days, given intravenously 
in 0-5 per cent. solution, was found to be an effective cure. 
The cured sheep, moreover, were found to be immune when 
challenged with the same strain of R. ruminantium. 

Work is also being carried out on contagious caprine 
pleuro-pneumonia, a disease prevalent among goats in Kenya, 
with a view to the discovery of an effective vaccine. A satis- 
factory fowl pox vaccine has also been made using seven-day- 
old chick embryo membrane emulsified and mixed with 
glycerine. In using the vaccine the point of a needle is dipped 
in the vaccine and simply stabbed into the muscle of the thigh. 

The curative and prophylactic properties of antrycide 
against trypanosomiasis in cattle have been investigated. 
Although none of the treated cattle have yet died, even after 
long exposures to infection in the field, practically all have 
become infected and reinfected and have relapsed from time 
to time. 

Satisfactory progress was made in the creation of a chick 
embryo culture section at Kabete laboratory, and examination 
of viruses by modern methods can now be conducted. Work 
on blue tongue, fowl pox and distemper was carried out 
during the year, also on trichomoniasis and malignant catarrh. 

Mr. Beaumont, D.V.S., and his staff are to be congratulated 
on the large amount of work which they have been able to 
perform during the year, not alone in the purely veterinary 
field of disease control and research but also in the closely 
associated field of livestock development for which the 
department has now assumed responsibility. The details of 
this work will be of practical value to veterinary departments in 
all Colonial territories. Disease problems in Africa know no 
national or international boundaries and the problems of one 
territory are in general the problems of others. If the many 
animal diseases in these territories are to be controlled success- 
fully and finally eradicated from Africa more concentration 
and co-ordination of effort, more especially in the realm of 
research, will be needed. To this end, a means of quickly 
disseminating knowledge among workers in all territories is 
a matter of prime importance. The publication of a Colonial 
Supplement to The Veterinary Record at frequent intervals 
is one means ; there are others. The present rate of progress 
in research is such that it is no longer sufficient to limit 
communications between Colonial departments to Annual 
Reports, and pan-African Veterinary Conferences should’ be 
held at shorter intervals, even if attendance at these con- 


ferences had to be limited to research workers. 
W. W. H. 


EXPORT FROM IRELAND OF HORSES FOR SLAUGHTER 


In its issue of July 19th, the Irish Times reports that, on the 
previous day, the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Walsh, received 
deputations from organisations interested in animal welfare. The 
International League for the Protection of Horses was represented 
by Mrs. Whitton and Mr. G. Crowe, and the Dublin Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals by Lieut.-Colonel A. S. Bellingham. 

The Minister gave a sympathetic hearing to the case submitted 
by the Societies, who urge that surplus horses should be killed in 
Ireland rather than subjected to the long sea journey to the Conti- 
nent for slaughter in a foreign country. 

The Minister explained the export conditions enforced by the 
Department’s veterinary inspectors. He said that to substitute a 
trade in dressed horseflesh presented considerable difficulties. 

A petition which had been signed by more than 6,000 people was 
presented to the Minister, This asked the Government to stop the 


export of horses for slaughter. 


Sir Thomas Dalling receives Doctorate of Science 
degree Honoris causa at the Queen’s University, 
Belfast 


History was made at Belfast on Tuesday, July 10th, 1951, when 
the Chancellor of the Queen’s University, Belfast, Viscount Alan- 
brooke, conferred the degree of Doctor of Science on Sir Thomas 
Dalling, Chief Veterinary Officer, Great Britain, and retiring Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

This is the first occasion during its 100 years or so of existence 
that a veterinarian has been so honoured in the Queen’s Univer- 
sity of Belfast. It is strangely enough the first occasion. that a 
British University has seen fit to pay such an honour to a retiring 
President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Professor 
Sir Thomas Dalling is a distinguished veterinary scientist and it 
was only fitting that Northern Ireland, in which agriculture is the 
main industry and where in consequence a great appreciation exists 
of the value of veterinary science to the community, should have 
the honour of conferring this degree (Honoris causa). 

Each University has its own ceremonial on degree day and 
“ Queen’s” is no exception. All members of the staff are marshalled 
in procession in the Great Hall of the University, the more junior 
members in front. At the end of the procession come the Senate, 
the Honorary Graduands, the Esquire Bedell and the Chancellor 
of the University. The procession with its gowns of many colours 
makes a striking scene. An important part in the procession is 
played by the Lord Mayor of the City of Belfast and his Aldermen 
in their scarlet robes and wearing their badges of office. The 
procession winds its way to the Whitla Hall where, to the strains 
of music from the organ, the Chancellor takes his place on the 
platform surrounded by the Vice-Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellors 
and Members of the Senate. The Honorary Graduands are seated 
facing the platform in the front row and are backed by the Univer- 
sity teachers and all the new graduates, for whom this is an 
important day. The National Anthem is played and all are seated 
except the Chancellor. The Chancellor of the Queen’s University 
is a distinguished soldicr, Viscount Alanbrooke, an uncle of the 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland. The Chancellor gives an 
address suitable to the occasion with advice to the new graduates 
to be ever mindful of the high traditions of their University. 


Northern Whig and Belfast Post. 


Part of Procession: L.-R.—Sir Hector Hetherington, 
General Lord Ismay, Lord MacDermott, Sir Thomas Dalling. 


The degrees are then conferred on the Honorary Graduands. The 
Fsquire Bedell, carrying his mace, descends from the platform and 
proceeds to where the Graduand is seated, he bows low in front 
of him and then precedes him to the platform and halts before 
the Dean of the particular Faculty which is conferring the degree. 
The Graduand bows to the Dean and to the Chancellor. The Dean 
then makes ihe presentation to the Chancellor, citing the reasons 
why the University has decided to confer the honorary degree. 

Professor Ubbelohde, Dean of the Faculty of Science, in present- 
ing Sir Thomas Dalling, gave the following citation :— 

Chancellor of the University, | have the honour to present for 
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the degree of Doctor of Scieace, Honoris causa, Professor Sir Thomas 
Dalling. 

Many of us probably remember the old story of the veterinary 
surgeon who attempted to administer a powder by blowing it down 
a tube into 2 horse’s mouth, only the horse blew harder than the 
man. The work of Sir Thomas Dalling is an example of the 
inadequacy of this old conception of veterinary science. In _ his 
life’s work, the breadih of which includes some 60 published papers, 
Sir Thomas has studied at various times diseases such as pneumonia 
in horses, biaxy and dysentery in sheep, distemper in dogs and 
cats and various ailments of fowls. His scientific investigations 
have established mechanisms of infection and methods of preven- 
tion of disease, and form a most substantial contribution to animal 
pathology. Studies of virus diseases include preservation of the 
living virus of dog distemper at room temperature for long periods, 
and the identification of the virus of feline enteritis. Much of the 
work has dealt with studies of toxins and antitoxins and the evolv- 
ing of preventive vaccines. Quite apart from their scientific con- 
tent, the economic importance of these researches needs no stress: 
ing in this province. 

In the roll of honorary science graduates of Queen’s University 
it is customary to find marked public services accompanying high 
scientific ability. Sir Thomas upholds this honourable tradition. 
From 1942 to 1950 he was Director of the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Research Laboratory at Weybridge—since 1948 he has acted 
as Chief Veterinary Officer for Great Britain. He has been Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. His work in 
the international field has taken him to every country in Europe 
except Russia. It is particularly appropriate to honour him here 
in Ulster, where sound livestock forms such an important clement 
in agriculture welfare. 

Chancellor of the University, my Lord, I present to you Thomas 
Dalling for the degree of Doctor of Science, Honoris causa. 

The Chancellor of the University, by virtue of his office, then 
conferred on Sir Thomas the degree of Doctor of Science (Honoris 
causa). The other distinguished people who received honorary 
degrees on this occasion included Sir Hector Hetherington, a dis- 
tinguished son of Glasgow University and now Principal; General 
Lord Ismay, Chief of Staff to the Ministry of Defence 1939-1945; 
Lord Justice MacDermett, Lord Chief Justice of Northern Ireland 
and formerly a Lord Justice of Appeal Great Britain; Mr. J. A. 
Craig, a distinguished Ophthalmic Surgeon and graduate of Queen’s 
and Mr. Guy Wilson, perhaps the greatest exponent of the art 
of daffodil culture in the world. 


Belfast News Letter. 


L..-R.—Mr. D. Luke, Dr. McNabb, Dr. Kerr, Sir Thomas 
Dalling, Dr. Pearson, Dr. Lamont, 


The following members of the profession who occupy positions as 
Readers and Lecturers in the University, viz., Doctors H. G. Lamont, 
W. R. Kerr, T. McNabb, J. K. L. Pearson and David Luke, took 
part in the academic procession and were present at the conferment. 
Mr. Alex McLean, the City Veterinarian, Belfast, was unable to be 
present on account of his duties as Examiner in Surgery for the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


After the ceremony the Chancellor and Senate of the University 
entertained the Honorary Graduands to luncheon and numbered 
amongst the guests were Doctor and Mrs. H. G. Lamont. The Vice- 
Chancellor proposed the toast of the Honorary Graduands and made 
a delightful reference to Sir Thomas as a man and as a scientist. 
Lord Justice MacDermott replied on behalf of the Graduands. 

This event has given great satisfaction in Northern Ireland and 
in particular to Sir Thomas’s many friends in the veterinary pro- 
fession in this part of the Empire. The occasion was celebrated by 
a small informal dinner given in honour of Sir Thomas by repre- 
sentatives of the profession in Northern Ireland on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, July 10th. Numbered amongst the guests at this dinner, which 
was held in the Grand Central Hotel, Belfast, were Mr. D. A. E. 
Harkness, €.8.£., Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Northern Jreland; Professor J. H. Biggart, ¢.p.c., Dean of 
the Medical School, and Mr. A. D. J. Brennan, Deputy C.V.O., 
England. The Ministry’s staff in Northern Ireland was represented 
by Mr. J. McAllan, Assistant Secretary (who presided); Mr. H. L. 
McConnell, C.V.O. to the Government of Northern Ireland; Doctor 
T. McNabb and Mr. John Ogg. The practising Veterinary Surgeons 
were represented by Messrs. R. Bolton, Cookstown, and Mr. H. 
Allen, Lurgan. The Research staff was represented by Doctors 
Lamont, Kerr, Pearson and Luke. 

Mr. McAllan in a very happy speech proposed the toast of Sir 
Thomas and referred to his success in life and his scientific attain- 
ments; in particular Mr. McAllan mentioned the regard and esteem 
felt for Sir Thomas by his numerous friends in Northern Ireland 
and of the help which he was aiways so willing to render. Sir 
Thomas, who was obviously much moved by his reception, acknow- 
ledged the toast and thanked those present in his own characteristic 
Way. 


IN| PARLIAMENT 
Prsr 

Mr. Hurp (July 26th) asked the Minister of Agriculture if he is 
aware of the serious risk of fowl pest being introduced through 
eggs imported from countries where the disease is endemic ; and 
how many outbreaks of fowl pest have originated in this way. 

Mr. T. Wiitiams: I am advised that the risk is negligible unless 
the eggs are used for hatching. This is in general prohibited in 
the case of eggs imported from countries where fowl pest is endemic, 
and my Department has recently reminded poultry-keepers of the 
position and of the risks of attempting to rear stock from eggs 
imported for human consumption. No outbreak of fowl pest in 
this country has been attributed to imported eggs. 

Brigadier Mepuicorr asked the Minister of Agriculture when the 
last case of fowl pest was confirmed in Norfolk ; and if the disease 
is now definitely under control throughout the country generally. 

Mr. T. WituiaMs: The las: outbreak in Norfolk was yesterday. A 
number of outbreaks of the less acute type of the disease are still 
occurring, and I canno* yet say that the disease is under control 
throughout the country, : 

Mr. Perer Smiruers (July 27th) asked the Secretary of State tor 
the Colonies whether he is aware of the recent outbreak of fowl 
pest in Dominica; and what measures have been taken to deal 
with it. 

Mr. J. Griretrus: | am aware that there has been an outbreak 
of disease among poultry in the south of Dominica. This has been 
diagnosed as fowl cholera. Poultry’ owners have been given infor- 
mation on the measures necessary to prevent the spread of the 
disease, and vaccine has been imported. The disease has now 
abated. For the present, the export of fowls and eggs from 
Dominica has been prohibited in order to prevent the spread of 
the disease to neighbouring territories. 


QUESTIONS 


tro Witp Animas (Revort) 
Earl Winterton (July 26th) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he proposes to introduce legislation to give 
effect to the recommendations of the Committee on Cruelty to Wild 


Animals. 
Mr. Epe: The Government have not yet come to any decision 


on the Committee’s recommendations. 


Swine Fever (Crystat VIoLer) 

Mr. Spence (July 26th) asked the Minister of Agriculture if he wili 
make a statement regarding the present position and the future 
prospects of supplies of crystal violet for use as a preventive against 
swine fever. 
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Mr. T. Wituiams: There is at present a temporary shortage of 
swine fever crystal violet vaccine owing to the failure of two large 
batches of the vaccine to pass the tests. Another batch is now 
under test, and I hope that supplies will be available for issue 
before the end of next week. 


Horses, Eire (TRANSPORT) 

Colonel Ciarke (July 27th) asked the Minister of Agriculture 
what progress has now been made in regulating the transit of horses 
from Eire to this country. 

Mr. T. Wintiams: Substantial agreement about the terms of the 
draft Order has been reached with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Irish Republic. | am s:ill awaiting the final observa- 
tions of the shipping interests, but these have been promised within 
the next few days. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Aug. %h.—Annual General Meeting of the Lincolnshire and 
District Division, N.V.M.A., at Lincoln (Saracen’s Head 
Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 

Aug. 30th) and 3ist.— Clinical Conference, to be held at 83, 
Buccicuch Street, Glasgow, under the auspices of the 
West of Scotland Division, N.V.MLA., and University 
of Glasgow Veterinary School. (See Notice.) 

Sept. Sth.—Meeting of the Editorial Executive 1.30) Main 
Committee, 3° p.m. (Members of the Executive are 
asked to note that there will be no meeting in August.) 


Sept. 23rd-29th.—Sixty-ninth Annual General Meeting and Con- 
gress of the National Veterinary Medical Association, 
at Eastbourne. 


* * * * 


Reports on Animals Proposed for Insurance 


wry I4th, 1950, we published a note on the 


In our issuc of Jar 
revised form of report agreed with the Accident Offices Association 

the body representing the tariff insurance companies. 

Enquiries have been received as to the practic ability, when cattle 
are the subjects of report, of answering the question: “Is there, 
to your knowledge, any contagious disease on the premises or in 
the neighbourhood?” 

This matter has been taken up with the A.O.A., who have agreed 
to the following general directions for guidance in answering this 
question: 

(1) Should it appear to involve a breach of professional con- 
fidence the examiner may remain silent in respect of conditions in 
the “ neighbourhood.” 

(2) Examiners have an assurance that inspections are always 
carried out with the consent of the Proposer who agrees to the 
inclusion in the report of all relevant information known to the 
examining veterinary surgeon. 

(3) The following words may be added to the question for the 
purpose of interpretation: —* which is, in your opinion, material to 
the insurance proposed.” The companies will include these 
additional words when the fornfs are re-printed and in the mean- 
time will deem them to be incorporated in the question, but if 
any veterinary surgeon desires to add them by hand he will be 
quite at liberty to do so, 


% 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SPREAD OF INFECTION 
In view of the large number of people who have access to farms 
to-day, and the consequent dangers of spread of infection, it is 
essential that members of the profession should continue to exercise 
meticulous care in cleansing and disinfection, in order that they 
may avoid undue criticism in this respect. 


. 


PERSONAL 


Births.—Horktx.—On July 19th, 1951, at William Julian Courtauld 
Hospital, Braintree, to Beryl and Alun E. Hopkin, a son. 


Kay.—On July 9th, 1951, at Rotherham, to Mary Kay, t.vs. 
(née Brown), wife of Robert S. Kay, B.v.sec., M.r.c.v.s., a brother 
for Peter—David. 


OBITUARY 


Barky, William Edmond, Lieut.-Colonel R.A.V.C. (retd.), 7, 
Finaghy Park South, Belfast. Graduated Dublin, December 12th, 
1917. Died July 6th, 1951. 


MILK AND DAIRIES REGULATIONS, 1949 


Central Milk and Dairies Advisory Committee 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, after consulting the 
Minister of Food and the Minister of Health, has appointed the 
Central Milk and Dairies Advisory Commitice to advise him on 
the operation and administration of the Milk and Dairies 
Regulations, 


The membership of the Committee is as follows: The Earl Walde 
grave (Chairman), The Viscount Newport, Councillor G. A. Watson 
Allan, Charles Brown, Esq., J. W. Bruford, Esq., M.k.c.v.s., F. A. 
Capstick, Esq., Stanley Clifford, Esq., 0.8.6., Dr. Marjorie Day, 
Eastwood, Esq., Dr. A. Elliott, M.p., CH.B., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., D.P.H., 
Ben Hinds, Esq., j.p., Mrs. S. E. Hughes, Professor H. D. Kay, 
DSC, F.RS., Capt. G. McC. Kemball, R. Howard Moore, 
Esq., Tudor H. Price, Esq., Dr. J. A. Struthers, M.R.C.P., 
F. Vincent, Esq. and George Walworth, Esq., M.a., bie vGRic 
(CANTAB.) 


Brigadier G. R. Rowbotham, c.1.e., of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, has been appointed Secretary to the Committee, and 
all communications shoul be addressed to him at 14-21, Chester 
‘Terrace, Regent’s Park, Londou, N.W.1. 


THRE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 


In last week's exacting programme at the White City a personal 
triumph was scored by Miss Iris Kellett, daughter of Mr. Harry 
Kellett, M.k.c.v.s., of Dublin, who, again on her wonderful moun, 
Rusty, repeated her 1949 success in the ladies’ jumping for 
Princess Elizabeth's Cup, after having scored an initial Irish victory 
on the previous day in winning the Selby Cup under B.S.J.A. Rules. 
The famous Foxhunter and Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn were early 
in the picture on that day, by winning the Welcome Stakes, and 
later in the week, before a record crowd, tied for second place in the 
King George V Gold Cup, which they had won last year and in 1948. 
Foxhunter gave a wonderful performance with only one fault, but 
Captain Barry, on Ballyneety, achieved the only clear round and 
so ano.her triumph for the Irish team. On Thursday the Prince ot 
Wales’s Cup, the most coveted of all international trophies, resulted 
m a British victory for the third year in succession, and with the 
unprecedented total of six clear rounds ; Italy were second, followed 
by Spain and Ireland. There was a most exciting finish and in the 
end, as so often before, all depended on Lieut.-Colonel Llewellyn 
and Foxhunter. They did not fail, performing a final clear round 
when they could afford only two mistakes. The international 
jumping for the Country Life Cup was brilliantly won by Miss 
Pat Smy:h on her outstanding youngster Prince Hal. Mr. W. 'T. 
Barton’s Holywell Florette regained her rightful place as champion 
harness horse, carrying off the Supreme Hackney Championship, 
while on the concluding day of a great week the Winston Churchill 
Cup, judged by the volume of applause *accorded to the respective 
champions in the saddle classes, was awarded to Mr. W. H. Cooper's 
heavyweight hunter, Mighty Atom, with last year’s winner, Miss 
G. M. Yule’s chestnut stallion, Count d’Orsaz, in second place. 
Lieut.-Co!onel Llewellyn) on Foxhunter won the Daily Mail 
Cup a: the second barrage, decided on time, with 44 seconds for 
their fourth clear round. Miss Pat Smyth, on the chestnut Prince 
Hal, was second with 45 4-5 seconds, with Miss Iris Kellett, on Rusty, 
third, 10 2-5 seconds behind. 
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ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 

The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 
Disrase: 

Surling.—Mid Johnstone Fields, Polmaise Estate, Stirling ; Dairy 
Field, Polmaise Estate, Stirling (July 26th). 
Swink Fever: ° 

Derbys.—Bentley Hall Farm, Coal Aston, Dronfield, Sheffield (July 
3rd). 

Fife.—No. 18, Acredale, St. Andrews (July 23rd). 


1. of Ely.—Elm House, Elm, Wisbech (July 23rd). 
Kent. —-Delwyn, Wallbridge Lane, Upchurch, Sittingbourne (July 
26h). 


Lancs.—Belfield Farm, Belfield, Rochdale (July 24th). 

Lincs (Holland).—Clay Lake Dairy, Clay Lake, Spalding (July 
23rd). 

Norfolk.—Homeleigh, Reeves Corner, Little Plumstead (July 
23rd); Walkers Farm, Silver Green, Hempnall; The Stores, March 
Road, Halvergate, Norwich (July 26th); Drayton Hall Meadows, 
Searning, Dereham (July 27th). 

Staffs —26, Swan Street, Pensnett, Brierley Hill (July 27th); Old 
Hall Farm, Drointon, Stowe-by-Chartley (July 28:h). 

Suffolk (E.).—Mill House, Mettingham, Bungay (July 24th). 

Suffolk (W.)—Poplar Farm, Kenny Hill, Bury St. Edmunds (July 
23rd) ; The Shop, Hesset, Bury St. Edmunds (July 27th). 

Sussex (W.).—Severals Copse Piggeries, Nyewood, Harting (July 
26th). 

Warwicks—Fulwood Fields Farm, The Common, Earlswood (July 
24th). 

Yorks (W’.R.).—S5la, Allotment, Shadyside, Hexithorpe, Doncaster 
(July 23rd). 

* * * * 
LEGAL NOTES 
Warranty Action Fains 

Concluding a four-day hearing of a civil action arising from 
an outbreak of contagious abortion amongst a herd of Shorthorn 
cattle at Earlstone Manor Farm, Burghclere, near Newbury, Mr. 
Justice Pritchard, at Hampshire Assizes, gave judgment with costs 
lor the defendants, Commande: H. F. Bernard, now living in 
Kenya, his wife, Mrs. J. H. Bernard, and is sister, Miss M. C. 
Bernard, 

Plaintiffs were Commander Denys Arthur Rayner and Sir Vyvyan 
Board, who took over the farm from the defendants in 1949. Their 
case was that when the farm was transferred the defendants gave 
“a warranty that there was no contagious abortion there. 

The defendants denied that any warranty had been given. 

Mr. ]. Scorr Henperson, k.c., for the plaintiffs, in opening the 
case, said that Commander Rayner took with him to Earlstone Farm 
his herd of Shorthorns which was mixed with Shorthorns already 
on the farm Some months later there was a very virulent out 
break of contagious abortion and he had suffered serious damage 
both to the herd and to the milk production. The herd he had 
taken over comprised 23 non-pedigree Shorthorns, some heifers 
and some calves. 

On May 28th, 1949, the plainuff was looking over the farm when 
he saw a cow that appeared not to have completely cleansed after 
calving and he alleged that he asked the defendants “ Have vou 
had any abortion trouble?” The reply given was “ No, we have 
had no trouble at all with abortion,” and the explanation was 
added that the cow had calved unexpectedly in a field. Vhe con- 
tention of the plaintiffs was that it must have been within the 
knowledge of Commander Bernard that the cow had calved_pre- 
maturely. When he came to the final agreement to purchase, 
Commander Rayner was still being cautious, and he asked for an 
assurance that there had been no contagious abortion in the herd. 
He was told there had been no abortion and Miss Bernard added 
“We have had a little difficulty with infertility but not much.” 

Counsel said there was a serious issue as to what was actually 
said at that time. 

Counsel referred to the case of one cow-—one of those taken 
over with the farm—which aborted after an attempt had been 
made at artificial insemination. The next day the cow produced 
«a dead calf and the allegation was that the calf died as a result 
of contagious abortion. In the following Apri! two cows had 
immature calves and in May three more were similarly affected. 
At least one of the cows had previously belonged to the plaintiff. 
A veterinary surgeon was cailed from Basingstoke, agglutination 
tests were made and the result was that 33 out of 44 samples of 
blood were shown to be infected with contagious abortion. 

In evidence, Commander Rayner said he noticed in his inspec 
tion of the farm before he bought it that one cow in a loose box 


had a retained placenta. He asked Commander Bernard “ Have 
you had any trouble with abortion?” and the reply was “ No.” 
The assurance he received at a later stage that there had been 
no abortion in the herd was qualified by Miss Bernard, who spoke 
of “some infertility but not much,” and he understood that. the 
qualification referred to the Jersey herd which had been on = the 
farm but which he did not buy 

Commander Rayner agreed that in an average herd an abortion 
rate of abour + per cent. could be expected but abortion could be 
caused by other things than contagious abortion. He spoke of 
finding at Farlstone Farm, after he had taken up occupation, a 
cowman’s notebook referring to the time before the farm was 
owned by the defendants. The book indicated that there had 
been 13 cases of contagious abortion in two and a half years. 

Dr. A. L. Sneater, consultant veterinary surgeon, said there was 
no known protection against contagious abortion which could be 
guaranteed us 100 per cent. effective. He agreed with the Judge 
that a single agglutination test which showed a positive result 
weuld not of itself be conclusive proof of contagious abortion. A 
single test might show that a vaccination had caused reaction in 
the animal, or indicate actual infection. * 

Giving his conclusions from tests and data he had been given, 
Dr. Sheather said he considered that there had been no contagious 
abortion in the animals Commander Rayner brought with him to 
Earlstone Farm, and that there was a bad infection at the farm 
betore the plaintiff took over. 

Dr. NormMin Barron, Veterinary Investigation Officer, Ministry of 
Agriculture, said * From the records there was certainly something 
wrong with the herd at Earlstone.” 

He was yuestioned by Counsel for the defence about titre tests 
and these, he said, had to be interpreted in relation to the time 
the cows had been vaccinated. 

Recalled, Commander Rayner said that his policy at the farm, 
in view of the virulence of the outbreak, was to sell out as soon 
as possible the mainly infected animals in the “ graded” market. 
He estimated his loss at £5,797. 

The Jupce: Were there any cows still on the farm which you 
did not have served last March?—About six highly infected ones. 

Mr. Humerry EpMonps, addressing the Judge on behalf of the 
defendants, said that in effect his clients were being charged with 
palming off on to Commander Rayner a herd they knew to be 
afiected with contagious abortion. “This case has been built up, 
one suspects, on records,” Counsel said. “It is suggested that we 
were so callous in this fraud as to leave about a notebook in the 
sterilising shed—-where one would expect to find it. All I can say 
is that it sounds a very silly fraud.” 

One thing was a certainty, that no warranty was given that their 
herd nad never had contagious abortion. What the defendants 
had said was that they had never been troubled with con 
tagious abortion. ‘There was a substantial question in the case 
whe:her contagious abortion was ever in the herd, in Commander 
Bernard’s time. No evidence had been given that the disease was 
ever diagnosed until April or May, 1950. 

“My evidence will show that the farm was positively infested 
by veterinary surgeons,” Counsel declared, “ yet they never found 
any sign of contagious abortion. The veterinary surgeons were 
called mainly to the Jersey herd because the infertility of that herd 
had to be considered in relation to the surrounding circumstances, 
including the presence, in the same milking arca, of a Shorthorn 
herd.” 

Commander Bernxarp, in evidence, said that when he took over 
Earlstone Farm he wanted to breed-up Jerseys, which he brought 
with him from Devon, and to dispose of the Shorthorns. He was 
told that the Shorthorns had been vaccinated against contagious 
abortion. On doctor’s advice, he decided to return to Kenya 
because of his wife’s health. He therefore resolved to sell the 
farm. “We had had some good milk yields but trouble with 
breeding ” he added. Commander Rayner did say to him “| must 
ask you whether you have had any trouble with abortion,” and 
Miss Bernard replied “ We have had no trouble with contagious 
abortion. We have had some infertility with the Jerseys but the 
Shorthorns are a vaccinated herd.” 

Counsel: Did he ask you for a warranty?—No Sir. 

Commander Bernard added “If he had asked me 1 should have 
referred him to the veterinary adviser.” 

In June or July, 1949, before he took over, Commander Rayner 
mentioned that he had found a herd book which showed that the 
previous owner had had trouble with contagious abortion. Com- 
mander Bernard added “ My reply was ‘If Simmonds had contagious 
abortion he got rid of it, as we haven’t had any trouble.’” 

Commander Bernard said he returned to Kenya in February, 
1950. 

Veterinary evidence called on behalf of the defence was that no 
contagious abortion had been found. 
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JUDGMENT 


The Jupce said that in May, 1949, the plaintiffs took over the 
tenancy of the farm together with the live and dead stock for a 
sum of just over £11,000. It as alleged that before the agreement 
was finally signed the defendants warranted that the herd of Short- 
horns was free from contagious abortion and that the herd had never 
had contagious abortion. There was an allegation that that repre- 
sentation was made fraudulently, that it was untrue and that, for 
breach of warranty, the plaintiffs were entitled to damage in the 
region of £6,000. 

In the defence it was admitted that the’ plaintiff, Commander 
Rayner, called attention to the fact that a cow had a retained 
placenta but that nothing was said about abortion. It was also 
admitted that when Commander Rayner asked on another occasion 
if there had been any trouble with abortion, Miss Bernard replied 
“No. We have had no trouble with contagious abortion. We 
have had some sterility in the Jerseys (another herd not taken 
over by the plaintiffs) but they are all right now The Shorthorns 
are a vaccinated herd.” 

Examining the evidence as carefully as he could, the Judge said, 
he found that the defendants represented that while they had been 
farming that farm they had had no trouble with contagious 
abortion. “In my judgment that meant not that the herd was 
then free from contagious abortion or had not had contagious 
abortion but that no case of contagious abortion had_ presented 
itself to the defendants who were able to say they had had no 
trouble with it.” , 

It was agreed that the period of incubation of the disease was 
anything from two weeks to eight months and the plaintiffs, 
referring back to November, 1949 (within the incubation period), 
instanced the case of a cow which was alleged to have had con- 
tagious abortion and they relied upon that cow as a link between 
the abortion which occurred in 1950 and the infection which, the 
plaintiffs said, existed at an earlier date. He, however, was not 
satisfied that was a case of contagious abortion and the plaintiffs 
had thus failed to forge the vital link. Further, the plaintiffs had 
not established that four other cows, alleged to have aborted, were 
suffering from contagious abortion. 

He was not satisfied that there was any contagious abortion at 
Farlstone Farm until the outbreak in 1950 and, even if there had 
been, he found that the defendants had no knowledge of it. Thus 
there was no breach of warranty and the allegation of fraud had 
not been proved. But with regard to an allegation of fraud it 
was necessary and desirable to express his view in other than that 
negative way. 

“T am satisfied affirmatively,” he declared, “that there was no 
fraud on the part of the defendants 1 am quite satisfied they 
were completely honest ” 

Judgment was given accordingly. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
opinions of the writer only and thew publication does not imbly endorsement 


by the N.V.M.A. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS IN BANFFSHIRE 

Sir,—At the risk of treading on forbidden ground I ask to be 
allowed to seek further information on certain points left wholly 
unsolved in the article by W. M. McKay in your issue of June 
2nd, 1951. 

Mr. McKay, among many interesting facts, “ pointed out that 
total human tuberculosis mortality in Banffshire . . . is well below 
the averages for Scotland. .” He gives us a table compiled 
from 1937 reports of the Registrars General, which shows that the 
human tuberculosis mortality for Scotland as a whole is about 
35 per cent. higher than the same mortality for Banffshire. Else- 
where in the article he shows us that the human mortality in 
Scotland as a whole from tuberculosis of bovine origin is not much 
more than half that of Banffshire. That is to say, the differences 
in both sets of figures nearly correspond 

Why is this? The article offers no explanation, but a differ- 
ence of 35 per cent. in vital statistics is a very big one, and there 
must be a correspondingly significant cause. Is this difference duc 
to the immunising action of the bovine bacillus and, if not, what 
is the reason? It is suggested that this is a perfectly fair scientific 
question which should not be dealt with in an emotional way 
as though it were a religious or moral heresy. 

Either the bovine bacillus in certain circumstances has this 
immunising action, or it has not, and it would be hard to find a 
better chance of deciding this vital question than to-day in 


Banffshire. And until this question is decided, one can only 
marvel at the temerity of those who would now proceed as though 
it had been, by taking away forthwith from the people of Banffshire 
that which may, for all we know, be the main reason for their 
low tuberculosis mortality compared with the rest of Scotland. We 
may, it is true, share all the distaste Mr. McKay feels for what 
he calls a “ haphazard, unmeasured” means of immunisation, but 
what can we offer Banffshire at present that is any better? It was 
thought that B.C.G. might be the answer but in the medical 
section of the American magazine Time it was stated recently on 
high American medical authority that B.C.G. also was found to 
have its unmeasured and uncontrollable dangers. It was also 
pointed out that Iceland. using no B.C.G., had doné as well in 
reducing human mortality from tuberculosis as Denmark, which 
relied on B.C.G. 

Now if it were practicable throughout Banffshire to move all 
the people into commodious homes, to reduce the size of their 
families, to segregate tuberculotics, to replace most of the milk 
on which they rely by an abundance of other animal protein 
foods, and to double the hours of sunshine, we could at once pro- 
ceed to eliminate bovine tuberculosis with every hope of a corre- 
sponding diminution of human tuberculosis mortality in all its 
forms. But in existing circumstances, for all we know, or Dr. McKay 
can tell us, it would seem much safer to trust to nature and to 
leave comparatively well alonc. 

Perhaps the main cause of human trouble to-day is human 
conceit. We are so sure we know everything that we would rather 
do wrong in what we think is the right way, than do right in 
what we think is the wrong way. Our present attitude to Dr. 
McKay’s picture of Banffshire may be an instance of this or it 
may not: let us try to find out in all humility—Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Rainey, Department of Agriculture, Derby, Tasmania. July 
!4th, 1951. 

THE “QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS” COLUMN 

Sir,—It would appear that any material sent to The Veterinary 
Record for publication is examined by the Editorial Committee with 
a view to removing any sentence which may create an impression 
oa the general public not desired by the Committee.* 

Perhaps a little more time might be given by the Committee in 
considering some ef the questions sent in to the “ Questions and 
Answers” column. More especially to those questions which the 
general public could never imagine had been asked by a veter- 
inary surgeon.—Yours faithfully, J. E. Jonson, 2, Carlton Street, 
Leicester. July 18th, 1951. 


[* The Editor would be pleased to receive specific detaiis of this 
a'legation.] 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 
(Notifiable) Diseases 


Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- | Fowl Parasitic| Sheep Swine 
mouth | Pest Mange*| Scab Fever 
July Ist to | 
15th 1951 7 3 22 — — 32 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1950 9 — | 9 _ — 13 
1949 6 — | — 
1948 3 _ | 5 — l 2 
Jan. Ist to | 
July 15th, 1951 267 21 516 -~ 4 510 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1950 220 14 | 96 — 19 35 
1949 106 ll | 319 _— 28 5 
1948 50 — ‘or | 1 ! 97 2 


* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
Tuberculosis Order of 1938 


The number of bovine animals slaughtered under the Tuberculosis 
Order of 1938 during the period April Ist to June 30th, 1951, was 
1,071. 
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